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THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 
PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 


— 
CONTINUED. 


———— 


Rasselas discovers Means of Escape. 


Tue prince now dismissed his favourite to 
rest ; but the narrative of wonders and novel- 
ties filled his mind with perturbation. He 
revolved all that he had heard, and prepared 
innumerable questions for the morning. 

Much of his uneasiness was now removed. 
He had a friend to whom he could impart his 
thoughts, and whose experience could assist 

him in his designs. His heart was no Jonger 
condemned to swell with silent vexation. He 
thought that even the Aafify valley might be en- 
dured with such a companion, and that, if they 
could range the world together, he should have 
nothing further to desire. 

Ina few days the water was discharged, and 
the ground dried. The prince and Imlac then 
walked out together, to converse without the 
notice of the rest. The prince, whose thoughts 
were always on the wing, as he passed by the 
gate, said. with a countenance of sorrow, “ Why 
art thou so’strong, and why is man so weak ! 

“ Man is not weak,’ answered his compa- 
nion: ** knowledge is more than equivalent to 
force. The master of mechanics laughs at 
strength. I can burst the gate, but cannot do 
it secretly. Some other expedient must be 
tried.” 

As they were walking on the side of the 
mountains, they’ observed that the conies, 
which the rain had driven from their burrows, 
had taken shelter among-the bushes, and form- 
ed holes behind them, tending upwards in an 
oblique line. ‘ It has been the opinion of an- 
tiquity,” said Imlac, “ that human reason bor- 
rowed many arts from the instinct of animals ; 
let us, therefore, not think ourselves degraded 
by learning from the coney. We may escape 
by piercing the mountain in the same direc- 
tion. We will begin where the summit hangs 
over the middle part, and Jabour upwards till 
we shall issue out beyond the prominence.” 

The eyes of the prince, when he heard this 
proposal, sparkled with joy. The execution 
was easy, and the success certain. 

Notime was now lost. They hastened early 
in the morning to choose a place proper for 
their mine. ‘They clamljered with great fa- 
tigue among crags and brambles, and return- 
ed without having discovered any part that 
favoured their design. The second and third 
day were spent in the same manner, and with 
the same frustration. But, on the fourth, they 
found a small cavern concealed by a thicket, 
where they resolved to make their experiment. 

Imlac procured instruments proper to hew 
Stone and remove earth, and they fell to their 
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work on the next day with more eagerness than 
vigour. They were presently exhausted by 
their efforts, and sat down to pant upon the 
grass. The prince for a moment appeared to 
be discouraged. “ Sir,” said his companion, 
‘€ practice will enable us to continue our labour 
for a longer time: mark, however, how far 
we have advanced, and you will find that our 
toil will some time have anend. Great works 
are performed not by strength, but persever- 
ance: yonder palace was raised by single 
stones, yet you see its height and spaciousness. 
He that shall walk with vigour three hours a 
day, will pass in seven years a space equal to 
the circumference of the globe.” 

They returned to their work day after day, 
and, in a short time, found a fissure in the 
rock, which enabled them to pass far with very 
little obstruction. This Rasselas considered 
asa goodomen “ Donot disturb your mind,” 
said Imlac, “ with other hopes or fears than 
reason may suggest: if you are pleased with 
prognostics of good, you will be terrified like- 
wise with tokens of evil, and your whole life 
will be a prey to superstition. Whatever fa- 
cilitates our work is more than an omen; itis 
a cause of success. This is one of those pleas- 
ing surprises which often happen to active 
resolution. Many things difficult to design 
prove easy to performance.” 
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Rasselas and Imlac receive an unexpected 
Visit. 

TuEy had now wrought their way to the 
middle, and solaced their toil with the approach 
of liberty, when the prince, coming down to 
refresh himself with air, found his sister Ne- 
kayah standing before the mouth of the cavity. 
He started, and stood confused, afraid to tell 
his design, and yet hopeless to conceal it. A 
few moments determined him to repose on her 
fidelity, and secure her secrecy by a declara- 
tion without reserve. 

* Do not imagine,” said the princess, “ that 
I came hither as a spy: I had long observed, 
from my window, that you and Imlac direct- 
ed your walk every day towards the same 
point ; but I did not suppose you had any bet- 
ter reason for the preference than a cooler 
shade, or more fragrant bank ; nor followed 
you with any other design than to partake of 
your conversation. Since then not suspicion 
but fondness has detected you, let me not jose 
the advantage of my discovery. Iam equally 
weary of confinement with yourself, and not 
less desirous of knowing what is done or suf- 
fered in the world. Permit me to fly with you 
from this tasteless tranquillity, which will yet 
grow more loathsome when you have left me. 
You may deny me to accompany you, but cannot 
hinder me from following.” 

The prince, who loved Nekayah above his 
other sisters, had no inclination to refuse her 
request, and grieved that he had lost an op- 
portunity of showing his confidence by a vyo- 





luntary comraunication. It was therefore 
agreed that she should leave the valley with 
them ; and that, in the mean time, she should 
watch, lest any other straggler should, by 
chance or curiosity, follow them to the moun- 
tain. 

At length their labour was at an end; they 
saw light beyond the prominence, and, issuing 
to the top of the mountain, beheld the Nile, 
yet a narrow current, wandering beneath them. 

The prince looked round with rapture, an- 
ticipated all the pleasures of travel, and in 
thought was already transported beyond his 
father’s dominions. Imlac, though very joy- 
ful at his escape, had less expectation of plea- 
sure in the world, which he had before tried, 
and of which he had been weary. 

Rasselas was so much delighted with a wider 
horizon, that he could not soon be persuaded 
to return into the valley. He informed his 
sister that the way was open, and that nothing 
now remained but to prepare for their depar- 
ture. | 4 
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Tue priests are far from being the @ 
jugglers, and I do not even think them. the 
most expert. Their tricks, prepared by timey, 
aixl aided by superstition, have a great advan- 
tage over those of other men, and are more 
likely to succeed. But nothing can surpass 
the dexterity of their rivals, from whom our 
best slight-of-hand men might receive lessons, 

In deceptive tricks, such as vomiting fire, 
pieces of flaming hemp and flax, a consider- 
able quantity of thorns, and appearing to draw 
away the whole of their intestines by the meuth, 
and swallow them again, with other facetious 
performances of a similar kind, they succeed 
by main force, and carry the art to astonish- 
ing perfection. In these feats of strength, 
there is no delusion, no slight-of-hand,, no de- 
ception: what we see is precisely. what we 
think we see. One of these performances is 
of a nature to contradict all the laws of anato- 
my, and which no surgeon could believe till 
he had witnessed it. I have known some who 
were even incredulous after they had seen it, 
and who refused to trust the evidence of their 
eyes. 
An Indian, naked like his fellows, with no 
muslin round him, nor any clothing whatever 
to serve as a cloak and facilitate deception, 
takes a sword, the edge and point of which are 
rounded off and blunted, and. putting it: into 
his mouth, buries it completely, all but the 
haft, in his throat and intestines. 

I have observed some of these men. from 
whom the momentary irritation caused by the 
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insertion of this strange body has forced tears : 
others to whom it gave an inclination to cough, 
which, as they were not able to satisfy it, oblig- 
ed them to withdraw the blade instantly, to 
prevent suffocation. In fine, when the sword 
has entered as far as it can, to the depth of 
more than two feet, they fix a small petard to 
the hilt, set fire to it, and bear its explosion: 
they then draw out the sword, which is covered 
with the humidity of the intestines. 

I know that a fact of such description will 

be regarded by readers in general as a fable, 
to which they conceive they. should give no 
credit. At this I shall not be surprised: till 
I had seen it I refused myself to believe it ; 
but I was under the necessity at last of yield- 
ing to the force of evidence; and the exhibi- 
tion of it is now so common at Pondicherry, 
that among the travellers who have visited that 
town, there is not one, perhaps, who has not 
witnessed it. 
- Independently of these people, there are 
also rope-dancers, who perform dangerous 
leaps, which those in Europe could not imitate. 
But of all their jugglers the most amusing are 
those who are thought to have the virtue of 
enchanting serpents, and they have at least 
the art. 

India abounds in reptiles of every descrip- 

‘tion, and particularly in serpents. 
—————————————————————————————— 


EXHORTATIONS 
OF A 


MEXICAN MOTHER.TO HER DAUGH- 
TER. 

My daughter, born of my substance, brought 
forth with my pains, and nourished with my 
milk, I have endeavoured to bring thee up 
with the greatest possible care ; and thy father 
has wrought and polished thee like an emerald, 
that thou mayest appear in the eyes of men a 
jewel of virtue. Strive always to be good : for 
otherwise who will have thee for a wife ? 
‘Thou wilt be rejected by every one. Life is a 
thorny, laborious path ; and it is necessary to 
exert all our powers to obtain the goods which 
the gods are willing to yield to us; we must 
not therefore be lazy or negligent, but diligent 
in every thing. Be orderly, and take pains 
to manage the economy of thy house. Give 
water to thy husband for his hands, and make 
bread for thy family. Wherever thou goest, 
yo with modesty and composure, without hur- 
rying thy steps, or laughing with those whom 
thou meetest ; neither fixing thy looks upon 
them, nor casting thy eyes thoughtlessly, first 
to one side, and then to another, that thy re- 
putation may not be sullied; but give a cour- 
teous answer to those who salute, and put any 
question to thee. . 

Employ thyself diligently in spinning and 
weaving, in sewing and embroidering ; for by 
these arts thou wilt gain esteem, and all the 
necessaries of food and cloathing. Do not give 
thyself too much to sleep ; nor seek the shade, 
but go in the open air, and there repose thy- 
self ; for effeminacy brings along with it, idle- 
mess, and other vices. 

In whatever thou doest, encourage not evil 
thoughts ; but attend solely to the service of 
the gods, and the giving comfort to thy pa- 





rents. If thy father or thy mother call thee, 
do not stay to be called twice; but go instant- 
ly to know their pleasure, that thou mayest 
not disoblige them by slowness. Return no 
insolent answers, nor shew any want of com- 
pliance; but if thou canst not do what they 
command, make a modest excuse. If anoth- 
er is called, and do not come quickly, come 
thou; hear what is ordered, and do it well. 
Never offer thyself to do that which thou canst 
not do. Deceive no person, for the gods see 
all thy actions. Live in peace with every 
body ; and love every one sincerely and hon- 
estly, that thou mayest be beloved by them in 
return. 

Be not greedy of the goods which thou hast. 
If thou seest any thing presented to another, 
give way to no mean suspicions; for the gods, 
to whom every good belongs, distribute every 
thing as they please. If thou wouldst avoid 
the displeasure of others, let none meet with 
it from thee. 

Guard against improper familiarities with 
men, nor yield to the guilty wishes of thy heart, 
or thou wilt be the reproach of thy family, and 
will pollute thy mind as mud does water. Keep 
not company with dissolute, lying, or idle wo- 
men, otherwise they will infallibly infect thee 
by their example. Attend upon thy family ; 
and do not go on slight occasions out of thy 
house, nor be seen wandering through the 
streets, or in the market-place ; for in such 
places thou wilt meet thy ruin. Remember 
that vice, like a poisonous herb, brings death 
to those who taste it; and when it once har- 
bours in the mind, it is difficult to expel it. 
If, in passing through the streets, thou meet- 
est with a forward youth, who appears agree- 
able to thee, give him nocorrespondence, but 
dissemble, and pass on. If he say any thing 
to thee, take no heed of him nor his words ; 
and if he follow thee, turn not your face about 
to look at him, lest that might inflame his pas- 
sion more. If thou behavest so, he will soon 
turn, and let thee proceed in peace. 

Enter not, without some urgent motive, into 
another’s house, that nothing may be either 
said or thought injurious to thy honour: but 
if thou enterest into the house of thy relations, 
salute them with respect ; and do not remain 
idle, but immediately take up a spindle to spin, 
or to do any other thing that occurs. 

When thou art married, respect thy hus- 
band, obey him, and diligently do what he 
commands thee. Avoid incurring his displea- 
sure, nor shew thyself passionate or ill-natured ; 
but receive him fondly to thy arms, even if he 
be poor, and live at thy expence. If thy hus- 
band occasions thee any disgust, let him not 
know thy displeasure when he commands thee, 
to do any thing; but dissemble it at that time, 
and afterwards tell him with gentleness what 
vexed thee, that he may be won by thy mild- 
ness, and offend thee no farther. Dishonour 
him not before others, for thou also wouldst 
be dishonoured. If any one come to visit thy 
husband, accept the visit kindly, and shew all 
the civility thou canst. Ifthy husband be fool- 
ish, be thou discreet. Jf he fail in the man- 
agement of wealth, admonish him of his fail- 
ings ; but if he be totally incapable of taking 
care of his estate, take that charge upon thy- 


self; attend carefully to his possessions, and 
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never omit to pay the workmen punctually: 
Take care not to lose any thing through neg. 
ligence. 

Embrace, my daughter, the counsel which 
I give thee. I am already advanced in life, 
and have had sufficient dealings with the world. 
I am thy mother; I wish that thou mayest 
live well. Fix my precept in thy heart and 
bowels ; for then thou wilt live happy. If, by 
not jistening to me, or by neglecting my in- 
structions, any misfortunes befal thee, the fault 
will be thine, and theevil also. Enough, my 
child. May the gods prosper thee ! 
a 
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LEWINA: 
A FRAGMENT OF AN ANCIENT BRITISH™” 
BALLAD. 


1 


“ Why mourns Lewina ? why pendant from 
her eye-lid hangs the tear of sorrow? Thy 
Habor is safe: Though the battle rages round 
him, yet his deity shall protect him ; and love 
shall bring him honoured to thy arms.” “ Alas! 
my sister,” replied Lewina, “’tis vain: my 
mind is too overburthened with grief to be 
soothed by yourcondolence. I’ll say the cause. 
Last night, in sleep, (still does the trembling 
of the fright hang on me,) methought I wan- 
dered o’er a desart space, where naught was 
heard-around me but the yells of savage beasts ; 
and naught did light my footsteps, but the fee- 
ble taper of the glow-worm. Travelling thus, 
methought a storm came on ; the vivid light- 
ning darted on my eyes; and o’er my head 
the growling thunder crashed. At once (I knew 
not how) methought I was safe sheltered fram 
the tempestinadreary, gloomy cavern. The 
frequent blaze of lightning wide revealed upon 
its sides full many a warrior shield; and far 
and near were strewed the frequent heaps of 
human bones. Pondering on these, methought 
I heard a voice, loud as the accompanying 
thunder, echo, ‘ Follow !’ Turning around, I 
saw a feeble flame. All was now still; the 
lightning glimmered faintly ; the thunder rol- 
led ata distance. ‘The voice repeated, ‘ Fol- 
low!’ The light approached: I endeavoured 
to retreat from it. The voice echoed, ‘ Fear 
not; thy Habor awaits thee.’ As though in- 
spired by the sound of my loved Habor’s name 
in such a dreary place, I lost my fears, and 
followed. It led through dreary vaults, be- 
spread with recent death ; the targets, bucklers, 
swords, and spears, in one huge heap amass- 
ed, rusting to naught. ‘The light stopped; I 
made to it, and—can I repeat the sight !—my 
Habor lay covered with wounds, and on his 
bleeding corse a raven feeding. Methought 
I endeavoured to seize the bird, and in the ef- 
fort awoke.” 
Ee  —————— 

THE PASSIONS. 


The passions are the only orators that never 
fail to succeed. They are, as it were, Nae 
ture’s art of eloquence, fraught with infallible 
rules. Simplicity, with the aid of the passions, 
persuades more than the utmost cloquence 
without them. In the heart of man there reigns 
a perpetual succession of the passions; so that 
the destruction of one is almost always the 
production of another. 
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Through an error of the compositor, the ques- 
tion of * Matho,” to which the foliowing alludes, 
was incorrectly stated—We are sorry that any 
advantage should be taken of tt; it should read 
thus : 

In a plane triangle the three angles are giv- 
en 41° 30’—68° 30’ and 70°, and the content 
90 acres 44 perches: the three sides are requir- 
ed; also, to divide this triangle into two simi- 
lar triangles bearing to each other the propor- 
tion of 3 to 2, and give a theorem, by which 
all such cases may be performed. 
SS 


FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
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TO MATHO....THE MATHEMATICIAN. 


ae 








SIR, 

I HAVE seen, in the last Miscellany, 
your remarks on my last communication. You 
say ‘ you have sent a solution to my question,’ 
which the editor does not publish for want of 
adiagram. ‘The editor, Sir, has favored me 
with a sight of the solution. I did not examine 
the whole of it, as you seem to think it will 
be ebscure to me; but the result, however you 
may have proceeded, is incorrect ; if you please 
youcan reconsider the question.....I did not ask 
you to “ solve” your own question; I merely 
wished for an explanation. If I solve it in the 
present form, I shall notrequire any informa- 
tion ; but I am obliged to you for your conde- 
scension. I will spend no more time just now 
on your remarks, but merely say, as to your last 
question, that, after a most diligent search 
through my books, and overturning the ¢ mzus- 
t”* pages, frum the massy folio down to the 
penny stitched sheet, I cannot find any rule 
by which I can project a triangle whose three 
angles are equal only to 179° (per last ques- 
tion). 

As the editor, however, objects to ques- 
tions requiring diagrams, nothing more need 
be said on the subject. I am sorry you can- 
not have an opportunity of displaying your 
‘ acquirements’ before the mathematicians of 
New-Jersey. 

With sentiments of the most profound re- 
spect, I remain 
Your obedient servant, 


QUID. 
ba —ae 6 aaa 
SOLUTION OF QUID’S QUESTION IN 
NO. 11. 
—» +o 


Published at the Author’s particurlar request, with- 
out the Diagram. 
— a 


ist. A, B, C is the form of the given trian- 
gle, the construction of which is manifest from 
the figure: then, to find D, E, say—As ra- 
dius: BE: : tangent of EBD to DE 13,85 
and 36— 13.85=22.15 ; again, ass BE: DG:: 
sine EDB to the complement of the difference 
of the angles at the base 52° 19’, whence the 
angle A 78° 28’, and.B 41° 32’, then, 


As sine C : AB: : sine A: BC— 54.22 
chains. 


As sine C : AB: : sine B: AC—36.75+ 


sides required. 


The content is 864 chains. - 
Q. E: F. 
MATHO. 





FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
ED op ER 
Me. Oram, 
THE following resolutions are sent you 
for publication by a 
LOOKER-ON. 
——— 

At a full and respectable meeting of the un- 
married females of the city of Trenton and its 
vicinity, at the house of Tabitha Flybout, 

Priscilla Prude, being chosen Moderator, 

and 

Penelofie Coquette, Secretary, 
the following resolutions wére adopted : 
_ Resolved, That there are no persons in cr 
about the city of Trenton who come within that 
class or denomination of females vulgarly call- 
ed old maids....any usage or custom to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Resolved, ‘That the members of this meet- 
ing have frequently been shocked by the highly 
gross and unbecoming conduct of the male 
part of society, and more especially by the 
light and indelicate behaviour of the younger 
part of their sex ; and that every member of 
this meeting has felt, “ or “witnessed,” their in- 
attention and neglect. 

Resolved, That we do utterly disdain all fur- 
ther connection with or dependance on any 
of the sex....that it shall be the duty of each 
member of this meeting to discountenance all 
endeavours at a reconciliation...and that they 
shall place no confidence or trust whatsoever 
in any of the sex.t 

Signed by order of the meeting, 
PRISCILLA PruDE, Moderator. 
Attest. | 
Letitia GRAVITY, Secretary. 


* Inserted at the particular request of a young 
coquette. 

¢ On this last proposal, a most violent altercation 
arose, such as I never recollect to have witnessed. 
The younger part of the meeting, which was by no 
means inconsiderable, opposed this resolution with 
the greatest vehemency, and, as I thought, with 
much justness and propriety. The elderly part in- 
sisted on its being passed into a resolve. After con- 
suming much time, the former were obliged to say, 
** since then we can never submit to the terms in the 
proposed resolution, we shall be under the necessity 
of withdrawing from this meeting :” which after 
drawing and signing a most spirited protest, they ac- 
cordingly did; taking away with them Penelope Co- 
quette, the secretary, who had sided with them from 
the beginning of the dispute. After they had se- 
ceded, the remainder chose Letitia Gravity secre- 
tary, who was ordered to attest the proceedings. 
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THE GOOD PEASANT. 

A CERTAIN wealthy gentleman, with his 
attendants, goes into the country, with a de- 
sign of sending a basket toa farmer, which 
contained a deposit he wished to intrust in se- 
cure and faithful hands. About a league dis- 
tant from the farmer’s habitation he meets 
with a countryman at work in his fields, whom 
he calls, and engages, by giving him twelve 
livres for his trouble, to take the basket to the 
farmer’s, whom the gentleman points out to 
him. 

The countryman, as he was going along, 
feels something move in the basket, which 
surprise much increased upon hearing human 
criess He opens the basket, and perceives a 
little infant. Upon arriving at the house of 








the tarmer, he relates the adventure ; but the 
farmer, and his wife too, refuses to accept 
the basketand child. After having represent- 
ed the impropriety of such conduet, and the 
inhumanity of refusing nourishment to a little 
innocent creature, he adds—— 

‘“ Well—I’ll take care of it myself. My 
wife is now suckling one of my children > I 
will request that she take charge of this also ; 
for which I trust God will bestow his blessings 
upon us.” 

At his return home he makes known his 
generous intentions to his wife, whom he in- 
duces to undertake the humane office. They 
open the basket, in which they find a very 
handsome mantle, purse, and a note to the 
following effect—“ Take care of this infant 
child. At the bottom of the basket you will 
find a purse containing an hundred guineas, to 
maintain and defray the expences of its juven- 
ile years. From time to time care will be taken 
to send you money, and in the end you may 
depend upon a more handsome reward.” 

The good countryman returned thanks to 
God for ‘having blessed his resolution. His 
villagers were soon informed of this interesting 
adventure, when some of them made a point 
of going to the farmer who had refused the 
deposit. He condemned himself for his for- 
mer conduct, but fancied that he had a right 
to exact the deposit, which the countrymah 
refused to deliver up, alledging, that interest 
only had prompted him to make the demand ; 
whereas comfiassion for the innocent babe had. 
alone induced him to accept of the charge.— 
The farmer enters an action against the poor 
countryman, but the latter gained the cause, 
with all expences. : 

The rich gentleman, hearing of this trans- 
action from public report, instantly sent a con- 
siderable sum of money to the good country- 
man, with an assurance of a much greater 
reward at the expiration of the child’s infancy. 

Envy is truly a disgraceful particle of hu- 
manity ; it is ever the associate of vice ; it is 
an incurable disease of the soul ; but it must 
be allowed, that this vicious affectién bears 
about itsown punishment. View the extreme 
excesses of wickedness attendant on the envi- 
ous: he is more devoured by a thirst of doing 
injury, than even the thief or the assassin. ~ 





SPECTATOR, TATLER, & GUARDIAN. 

Tue first time that Henderson, the player, 
rehearsed a part at Drury-lane, George Gar- 
rick came into the boxes, saying, as he enter- 
ed, “ I only come as a sfiectator.” Soon after, 
he made some objection to Henderson’s play- 
ing ; and the new actor retorted, “ Sir, I thought 
you were to be only @ sfectator ; you are turn- 
ing ¢atler.” % Never mind him, Sir,” said 
David Garrick, “ never mind him: let him be 
what he will, I will be the Guardian.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—_2 + en 

“ Querist,” is informed, that the sons of ** Archi- 
medes and of Euclid,” from appearances, have nearly 
closed; their mathematical disputations in the Mis- 
cellany. 

It being customary to secure answers to riddles 
which may be sent for publication..-.that, with the 
signature of ‘* Fulalia,” must lay over until this au- 
thor favors us with a solution of the one sent, 
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Seat of the Muses. 


MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 
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THE MADAGASCAR MOTHER. 


— + 
(The following is not an European fiction ; it ts 
areal Madagascar song, brought from tha 
island by the Chevalier De Porni, ) - 


———— + oe - 
WHY shrink’st thou, weak girl ? Why this-coward 
despair? 
Thy tears and thy struggles are vain. 
Oppose me no more: of my curses bew arg 
Thy terrors and grief I disdain. 


The mother was dragging her daughter away, 
To the white man, alas! to be sold. 
“Oh, spare me!” she cried: ‘ sure thou would’st 
not betray 
** The child of thy bosom for gold ! 


“ The pledge of thy love ; I first taught thee to know 
** A mother’s affection and fears ; 

**W hat crime has deserv’d thou should’st only bestow 
** Dishonor, and bondage, and tears ? 








6‘ T tenderly sooth ev’ry sorrow and care ; 
** To ease thee, unwearied I toil ; 

** The fish of the stream by my wiles I ensnare : 
** The meads of their flowers despoil. 


** From the bleak wint’ry blast I have shelter’d thy 
head ; 
*¢ Oft borne thee with zeal to the shade ; 
*¢ Thy slumbers have watch’d on the soft leafy bed ; 
‘* The mosqueto oft chas’d from the glade. 


** Who'll cherish thy age,when from thee I am torn? 
‘* Gold ne’er buys affection like mine! 
* Thou'lt bow to the earth, whilst despairing I 
mourn, 
*« Not my sorrows or hardships, but thine. 


** Then sell me not; save me from anguish and 
shame ! 
*€ No child thou hast, mother, but me! 
**Oh ! do not too rashly abjure the dear claim ; 
** My bosom most trembles for thee.” 


Tn vain she implor’d....wretched maid! she was sold 
To the ship, chain’d and frantic, convey’d ; 

Her parent and country ne’er more to behold, 
By a merciless mother betray’d. 


et oS 


THE HAPPY FIRE SIDE. 


se + ae 
Tue hearth was clean, the fire clear, 
The kettle on for tea ; 
Ranger was in his elbow chair, 
As blest as man could be. 


Clarissa, who his heart possess’d, 
And was his new-made bride, 
With head reclin’d upon his breast, 

Sat toying by his side. 


Stretch’d at his feet, in happy state, 
A fav’rite dog was laid ; 

By whom a little sportive cat 
In wanton humour play’d. 


Clarissa’s hand he gently press’d, 
She stole an amorous kiss, 

And, blushing, modestly confess’d 
The fulness of her bliss. 


Ranger, with honest heart elate, 
Pray’d to Almighty Jove, 

That it might ever be his fate 
Just so to live and love. 


Be this eternity, (he cried,) 
And let no more be given ; 

Continue thus my fire side ; 
I ask no other heaven. 





EPIGRAM. 


TEAGUE, at St. James’ stroll’d about, 

One of his stockings wrong side out ; 

The centry ask’d, by way of sport, 

If he dress’d thus to come to court ; 

Or if before ’twas light he rose, 

That he had thus put on his hose ? 

‘‘ No, faith, dear honey,” Teague reply’d ; 
“?Twas with design a fault to hide, A 
** For there’s a hole on t’other side.” 


7 SII SL II 4A 4 
REASON OF NO BEARD ON WOMEN’S 
FACES, 


NATURE, tho’ prompt her bounty to bestow, 

On woman’s face offiain’d no beard to grow, 

For, talking still forever and for aye, 

He, who.should shave, would slice their chins away. 


—————————EEE 
Anecdotes, &c. 
CORN-CUTTER. 

Durinc the late war, an old sailor on board 
the Mars, was observed to be constantly in a 
state of intoxication, and incapable of doing his 
duty. With a view to reclaim him, the ship’s 
discipline was enforced: he was flogged re- 
peatedly, and suffered with the fortitude of an 
hero ; always making it his principal concern, 
as soon as he had been punished, to procure 
a fresh supply of grog, and drink until he 
brought himself again into the situation which 
had previously been the occasion of his chas- 
tisement. The perseverance and singular at- 
tachment to drunkenness, so remarkable in 
the man’s conduct, induced the Captain of the 
ship to make inquiry by what means he ob- 
tained the liquor. Accordingly, the next time 
he was found in an intoxicated state, the Cap- 
tain thus interrogated him: “ How do you 
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procure the liquor to get drunk, sirrah :” To 
which the tar, half-asleep, opened one eye, 
and answered, “ By oft-ofteration, your Hon- 
our.” By operation ! What do you mean ? 
You make game of me, you rascal, do you!” 
“No, your Honour; I am an operator; I cut 
corns for most of the crew under your com- 
mand.” Is that what you call operation ? 
Pray what do you receive from those upon 
whom you exercise your dexterity ?” “ Only 
a quart of grog, an’ please ye, which is too 
little.” “ Only a quart, you say ; and how many 
operations do you perform each day ; that is, 
during the short time you are sober!” “ Why, 
God bless your Honour, when it’s likely to 
blow off, and thick heavy weather is coming 
on, my customers run to me in shoals, and I 
knock off ten a day ; but in pleasant weather, 
I never have more than seven upon an ave- 
rage.” “ So, then, you generally drink seven 
quarts of grog a-day, do you, got by opera- 
tion ?” The sailor, te the admiration of all who 
heard him, said he did, and that better than 
one-third of it was spirits. The Captain, un- 
able to refrain from smiling, expressed his 
astonishment at so wonderful adrunkard. He, 
however, forgave him at that time, after warn- 
ing him to perform no more operations upon 














the terms before stated; threatening, if he. 


did, not only to make those undergo a more 
severe operation than the cutting of their corns 
who gave the operator any more grog, but to 
dismiss the latter out of the ship as a disgrace 
to the British navy. 
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As great a phil: sopher as the King of Prys. 
sia was, he had moments of turbulent passion, 
An instance of this came to the writer’s know. 
ledge from his own lips. . He is very fond of 
music, and is a very good performer upon the 
German flute: nevertheless, during the last 
war, meeting with a very hard concerto which 
he could not go through to his satisfaction, he 
was so enraged that he broke his flute to pieces; 
However, recollecting himself in a few mo. 
ments, he gathered up the fragments, and 
committed them to the flames, that even his 


attendants might not discover his weakness, 


saying, at the same time, “ How my enemies 
would triumph over me if they knew this !” 
——D + aa 

A urs of the law having taken up his 
quarters at an inn, with the landlord of which 
he was acquainted, was consulted by the host 
what he should do in case of a man who had 
brought an action against him, though he had 
in return a demand on his creditor. The law. 
yer desired time to consider of it, as, he said, 
it was a nice case, and he would give his opi- 
nion in the morning. When day broke, he 
mounted his horse, and, without troubling the 
landlord for a bill, left the following solution: 
“ T am of opinion that the best thing you can 
do is to follow my example....make a set-off.” 


——b + ee 


APHORISM. 


IF a man says that you have good SCTSCra 
you will readily allow that he has a good judg- 
ment. : 
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TRENTON BOOK-STORE. 
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FOR SALE, 


By James Onam, near the Presbyterian Church, a 
general assortment of 


Books F Stationary: 


Among which are..... 
BIBLES, school and family. 
Testaments, large and small. 
Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, different sizes] 


Pierce’s Spelling Book. 
Websteér’s do. 
Union do. 


Columbian do. 

Dilworth’s = do. 

Cyphering Books. 

Writing do. 

Child’s Instructor. 

American Tutors Assistant. 

Dilworth’s do. 

Young Gentleman and Lady’s Monitor. 

Scott’s Lessons. 

Murray’s English Reader. 

Introduction. 
Grammar, large and small. 

Columbian Orator. 

American Preceptor. Geographies. 

Davidson’s Latin Grammar. 

Rudiman’s do. 

Mair’s Introduction. 

Clarke’s do. 

Corderius—Selecte € Veteri—Greek Grammar— 
Virgil—Ceasar—Sallust—H orace—X enophon—&c} 

BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, kc. 
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